JOAN    OF    ARC
As a political idea it was neither original nor very
practical, but the same can be said of most political ideas
that have swept men into achieving things that were
beyond their power. Joan borrowed it unconsciously
from the common stock of her age, found authority and
example for it in the legendary tales that passed currently
for history, and gave it shape and language in her own
meditations. She could hardly have guessed that it was
already out of date and in a hundred years would be
archaic. Society in general no more realized as yet that
the feudal structure which had housed it for centuries was
hopelessly decayed than the Orders of Knighthood sus-
pected that the chivalry which was their reason for being
had degenerated into a code of miserable poses. On the
contrary, the only escape that most men could conceive
from the anarchy in which they lived was to the imagined
purity of the old institutions, when every man gave loyal
service to his superior and received fair dealing in return.,
with a king responsible directly to God for the just
working of the system. Nowhere was that ideal more
hungrily cherished than in France, the birthplace alike
of feudalism and chivalry, and it was precisely in France
that ordinary people could no longer say with certainty
who was their proper sovereign. Where then was hope
to be found? In God's intention, answered Joan with
prophetic conviction, to invest the true king with the
crown and exact of him in return the high duties
attaching to it.
"And how long will the crown last?" asked the judges
at Rouen, in another connection.
"A thousand years and more," she answered, "his
royal seigneurie will endure so long as true faith and
justice shall prevail in the realm."